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"THE NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT" 


BY GEORGE CREEL 
N. R. A. Chairman for California, 
Nevada and Utah 


last analysis, is nothing more than the frank 

recognition of America’s economic blindness 
and economic blunders. Instead of being visionary 
or idealistic, it is about the most realistic piece of 
legislation ever enacted. 

—lIts real purpose is a planned national economy 
as opposed to pep talks, high pressure salesmanship, 
frenzied production and other phases of the hit-or- 
miss, helter-skelter, devil-take-the-hindmost system 
under which the country has been operating. Our 
motto is, ‘United we stand, divided we fall’, yet 
when was it ever given more than lip service? 

—At no point has the conduct of industry been 
marked by any appreciation of the great truths that 
the welfare of the individual depends upon the wel- 
fare of the whole, that prosperity starts at the bot- 
tom, not the top, and that progress is measured by 
the last man in the procession, not by a portly van- 
guard. 

—Up to the dawn of the twentieth century, these 
stupidities were without grave consequences, for there 
were avenues of escape. It was possible for us to 
load our goods and our families into covered wagons, 
and flee from our economic difficulties. 

—Even when there was no more frontier, we were 
regularly rescued from disaster by the discovery of 
a new gold field, a new natural resource or the de- 
velopment of a new industry. Never at any time 
were our fathers forced to face an economic problem, 
and out of it all came the bland conviction that 
America was Providence’s white-haired child; that 
it was not necessary for us to think or plan, and 
that we could blunder along forever just as we had 
always blundered along. Disaster was inevitable. 

—What, after all, is the purpose of an economic 
order? It is to provide those who live under it with 
the necessities of life and freedom from the fears of 
existence. That is what the Recovery Act is trying 
to do. 

—In its essence it stands for these truths: that pro- 
duction must be related to consumption; that the 
mass purchasing power of industry's workers must 


T= National Industrial Recovery Act, in its 


keep pace with industry's production schedules; that 
business cannot possibly hope for health until it ab- 
sorbs all unemployed; that no sane producer or dis- 
tributor can be expected to resume normal operations 
until given assurance that goods, when manufactured 
or bought, can be sold at a cost compensating figure, 
and that reckless, uncontrolled competition is not the 
life of trade, but its death. 


—The shame of child labor has been lifted by the 
Recovery Act. Never again will any part of industry 
rest on the backs of little children. I say to you that 
if the law does nothing more than this, it will have 
justified itself. 


—Another blessing of almost equal magnitude is 
the ban that has been placed on cut-throat compe- 
tition. The mavericks of business are going to be 
roped, hog-tied and branded. Never again will any 
small, lawless group be allowed to defy and destroy 
the decent, honest agreements of a fair-minded ma- 
jority. 

—The suspension of the anti-trust law is govern- 
ment’s contribution to the new order. In return, in- 
dustry must make necessary pledges. 

—Trade agreements must carry no hint of monop- 
oly; price stabilization must be based on cost ot 
production, such cost to stand proved by a stan- 
dard system of accounting; there must be ample 
showing that no producer has been shut out, however 
small, and that the workers have been truly rep- 
resented; the minimum wage must be a living wage 
and the work day must be shortened sufficiently to 
take up the slack in employment. 

—lIt is a command of common sense that our in- 
stitutions, aspirations and ideals must now be ad- 
justed to the changed conditions of the present time. 

—The happiness of life, the common decencies, 
cannot be imperiled by jungle greeds and rapacities 
that try to parade as virtue. 

—What the law aims to bring about is a coopera- 
tive order as opposed to an unlimited competitive 
order, with the public interest enforced as against the 
selfish interests of any group. 


Excerpts reprinted from “The Commonwealth,” official journal of the Commonwealth Club of California for August 15, 1933 
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Popular Improprieties 


N IMPROPRIETY is the quality 
A of being unadapted or unsuited to 
the purpose in view; in speech it is 
an instance of that which is not in accord- 
ance with usage, custom, or correctness. Im- 
proprieties are popular when used by peo- 
ple in general. When anything is used by 
people in general, it usually becomes com- 
mon and hence cheap. We speak of 


By LORENA M. GARY 


his books mean something beyond the pos- 
sibility of making a “big hit,” will not 
stoop to being common or cheap. In fifty 
or one hundred years after his book is 
written, it will not be necessary to search 
the attic for a copy of it; nor will it require 
a glossary to read the language in which it 
is written. Truly it is observed that once 


acceptance and assimiliation of words and 
phrases from the many elements of different 
languages and the every varying conditions 
of human life. It has come to have a 
Strange mixture of the old and the new. It 
has ever been favorably disposed toward 
taking in any new word that promises to 
become useful, irrespective of source: and in 


welcoming any new expression which 


popular prices, popular songs, and 
popular drinks! In each case the 
word popular suggests something 
transitory. We never become alarmed 
because prices are popular—we even 
enjoy a ten-cent show now and then; 
we do not fear that Beethoven and 
Wagner will be doomed to oblivion 
because somebody “Shuffles off to 
Buffalo”; we do not worry about 
3 point 2 beer if we live in Michi- 
gan, as there is no law compelling us 
to drink the concoction. If we are 
so unconcerned by popular prices, 
songs and drinks which, although 
they may be in accordance with usage, 
custom, or correctness, are neverthe- 
less cheap, why should we be dis- 
turbed by the popular in our lan- 


guage? 


In attempting to answer this ques- 
tion, I shall refer to the colloquial 
speech, not the literary language. 
The poor diction, the slang and the 


English. 


It is seldom we are privileged to read as 
thoughtful an article on good usage as applied 
to English as in the accompanying contribution. 
The author is a member of the Department of 
English, Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. Miss Gary has exemplified 
in her presentation some of the cardinal prin- 
ciples for which she contends. Her writing is 
simple, clear and direct, devoid of ambiguity, 
pretentious diction or indirect phrasing. Her 
style is natural and pleasing. 
This magazine has, since its beginning, sixty- 
five years ago, stood for the best standards in 
It is intended that our articles shall 
be modern in every respect, written within the 
comprehension of the average man of affairs, 
and at the same time serve as models of style 
for students and literary folk. We commend 
Miss Gary's article to our readers. 


Wins, On its merit, a right ot general 
acceptance. Because new words or 
phrases which most often occur first 
as popular improprieties are con- 
stantly coming up to give variety and 
originality to our colloquial speech, 
those who teach English or write 
books have to be alert and open- 
minded and at the same time able to 
discriminate what is useful and what 
does, on its merit, win a right to 
general acceptance. Whatever gives 
greater simplicity and accuracy; what- 
ever adds to the richness of expres- 
sion and delicacy of tone, will cease 
to be viewed with suspicion and ulti- 
mately will be taken over into our 
literary language and help to estab- 
lish the standard used by careful 


writers. 


The rate at which new words are 
created depends upon the mental 
activity of the people. Almost every 
issue of a big newspaper contains 


incorrect grammar have little chance 

of affecting our literary or written lan- 
guage permanently. Those who write the 
books which endure and become a part of 
our literature, besides having something to 
say, are exact and discriminating in their 
way of saying it. An author who is con- 
cerned about his book or his message, not 
merely about his check or his royalty, will 
not become a Bohemian egotist striving to 
get the attention of the public, nor will he 
care to indulge in intellectual or sentimental 
vaudeville in order to get his books among 
the best sellers. An author who does this 
is sure to be forgotten, and the literary 
standards will not be altered by his appear- 
ance because he will not have any effect 
upon them one way or the other—unless 
it be to make them higher by causing dis- 
gust and aversion at his trash. A writer 
who cares about literature; one to whom 


in a while the best writers sometimes dis- 
regard the rules of rhetoric. When they do 
so, however, the reader will usually find 
in a sentence some compensating merit, 
attained at the cost of the violation, for 
unless the author is certain of doing as 
well, he follows the rules established by 
the best writers of our English and Ameri- 
can literature. 

Of course it must be kept in mind that 
English is a living, growing language. Any 
discussion which ignores the conclusive evi- 
dence of its constant development from day 
to day, year to year, and from century to 
century is bound to be narrow, inaccurate 
and superficial. Our language is not some- 
thing perfected and fixed. It is always 
changing to reflect the thoughts and feel- 
ings of those who create and use it. It 
has become extremely cosmopolitan in its 


one or more words of very recent 
origin. A good natural word, whether it 
be created by scholars, or comes up, no 
one knows how, among the people, will 


‘have a healthy life as long as the idea 


which it represents is in existence, and as 
long as no better word for the same idea 
competes with and overcomes it. So the 
old terms shift to new ones, and old words 
continually take on new meanings as they 
adapt themselves to changed circumstances 
and novel ideas—that is, to new necessities 
in expressing thought. There are any num- 
ber of coined words and new expressions 
striving to be admitted into cultivated 
speech, but so far they have been faced 
with the fact that nothing can force a new 
term into the language if it is not more 
accurate and more expressive, or as I before 
stated, more useful than a word which al- 
ready exists. 
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OR convenience in classifying some of 

the popular improprieties which are 
up for inspection by those who establish 
our standards of speech, there may be con- 
sidered three types: First, imaccuracies in 
diction; second, extravagant use of slang, 
and third, gross errors in grammar. A few 
examples of each type will clarify this state- 
ment. The impropriety enthuse has strug- 
gled for existence because there is a real 
need to express its idea, but the word itself 
is so misshapen that the world is leaving 
it to die. Complected for years has tried 
to gain entrance but it has never gone be- 
yond the colloquial gateway. Swspicion, a 
noun, used in place of the verb, suspect, is 
fighting a losing battle. In modern life 
no one who is as particular about his dic- 
tion as is the average life insurance agent 
about having his clothes pressed and his 
shoes polished, will give you “‘an invite” 
to “his hangout” to partake of eats” 
his wife has prepared for the evening 
“feed.”” These improprieties which irritate 
or amuse us because they are out of place 
and used in an unnatural way, are no more 
annoying to the discriminating taste or no 
more likely to affect the standards of our 
literary language than the use of pretentious 
diction which arises from a desire to be im- 
pressive by using big words. The affecta- 
tion of pompous diction is bad enough 
when the words are used correctly, but 
when the desire to display knowledge leads 
the writer or speaker beyond his depths as 
it did Mrs. Malaprop in Sheridan's play, 
The Rivals, the result is doubly bad, for it 
convicts him of both pretense and igno- 
rance. One who is careful about his diction 
avoids the overuse or misuse of large words 
to express commonplace ideas as consist- 
ently as he avoids distortions and coinages 
of the cheaper or colloquial jargon. Not 
even an American who has a reputation for 
being capable of giving lengthy discourses 
on the weather would say to a friend whom 
he met on the street corner: “The barometer 
gives indication that today, we shall, in all 
probability, be overwhelmed with an excess 
of precipitation.” Nor would any lively 
co-ed say to her gallant fullback: “It is 
with the greatest pleasure that I accept your 
most gracious invitation to have with you 
a ‘hot dog’ sandwich”; and even though 
she had vermilion lips and crimson polished 
finger nails and he thought her. “the most 
supreme beauty among the daughters of Eve 
whom eyes had hitherto beheld,” he would 
tell his roommate that she was “a pretty 
keen kid” or perhaps merely classify her as 
a “honey” in much the same manner that 
he would describe a new 1933 car. 
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last suggestion takes us into the 

slang of the day which is so changeable 
that one can hardly keep up with its pace. 
Within the last decade slang words have 
come into being, have served their purpose, 
and then have given place to more slang! 
Again we find the same forces at work as 
in the determination of diction. The slang 
which is most common, cheap and absurd, 
is soonest forgotten; occasionally a word 
proves itself useful and remains; sometimes 
a phrase acquires a force which wins its 
acceptance into our language. Most often 
this is not true. A few illustrations may 
show what efforts are wasted by those who 
maintain that the literary language is easily 
corrupted by slang. The colloquial word 
“pep” has struggled on after its contem- 
poraries have fallen by the way, yet the 
New Oxford American Dictionary defines it 
as “slang used in the United States and 
meaning go, rigor, spirit.” The lexicog- 
rapher suggests that it originated from the 
abbreviation of pepper. (That is probably 
a guess!) Now what the future of this 
little word will be, is not yet determined; 
“pep” is becoming somewhat trite, but 
whatever anyone may think about this term, 
there seems little doubt about the feeble 
word derived from it. The carefully trained 
ear may endure “pep,” but when it is trans- 
formed into “peppy,” it is almost as dis- 
gusting and silly as “all-rightie” or “good- 
nightie.” 


The occasional use of a slang expression 
in familiar speech may justify itself; the 
slang habit becomes insufferable! The con- 
tinual user of slang dulls his sense of 
discrimination, becomes mentally lazy, and 
is soon incapable of expressing his ideas 
accurately; for after he has called every- 
thing from a battleship in the San Fran- 
cisco harbor to the Empire State Building 
in New York a “humdinger” and, in more 
recent slang, described everything within 
his notice, from the Grand Canyon to 
Washington Monument as “some baby,” he 
loses the power of expressing qualities of 
difference in style, form, size, shape, or 
value, and soon is unable to make a dis- 
Criminating statement about anything. 
Thrown back upon his own resources of 
a limited vocabulary, he finds that his talk 
has become narrow and monotonous be- 
cause because he has failed to remember 
that language is the expression of thought. 
He may even become ‘so tiresome that his 
friends weary of listening to him, leave 
him to the mercy of the corner drug store 
where he can get a new jig-saw puzzle or 
perhaps the latest copy of Liberty to while 
away the time! 
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We may dismiss this ardent addict to 
slang by saying that his influence will not 
have a degenerating effect upon the literary 
standards of all time, but that his incessant 
use of it may have a degenerating effect 
upon his own literary standards and his 
habits of thought. We conclude then that 
a touch of slang in colloquial speech may 
add life and color, but its too frequent 
use reflects upon the taste of the speaker, 
and in all cases should be used with dis- 
cretion and prudence. ? 

T= third type of popular improprieties, 

Or gross errors in grammar, arouses 
more hope for the colloquial language than 
do the other forms of impropriety. There 
still are many common errors in grammar, 
but the general trend of usage seems to be 
upward toward the literary standard. The 
best evidence of this is found in a com- 
parison of the speech in public places today 
as contrasted with that in the old-time gen- 
eral store, the blacksmith shop, at the camp 
meeting, at the tavern, or the school picnic 
of fifty years ago, as represented by the 
local color writers of that time, in their 
imitations of the humor, the jokes, and the 
ordinary conversation among the people 
of their day. If we can believe that these 
writers were sincere we are encouraged; for 
although we still have many and varied 
errors in grammar we seldom hear, except 
in mimickry, such crude expressions as 
“Him and me have drove this here horse 
nigh on to twenty miles and he hain’t went 
lame yet. I ought er knowed I was a better 
man in a horse swap than any one whoever 
catched a coon,” or “Old Perkins hain’t 
agoin’ to run this here town because he 
has went them there saloon bonds. He 
hain’t got no sense about nothin’ nohow!”’ 

Such gross errors as these have largely 
disappeared—thanks to our careful and pa- 
tient teachers who, by all kinds of devices 
and methods, have labored unceasingly to 
improve the oral and written language of 
the children in the public schools. There 
remains much to be done, however, and 
we still have persistent errors which must 
be rejected or accepted as the years go on. 
Some of the most popular errors are: “It is 
me” for “It is I’; “It is them” for "It is 
they,” indicating a careless use of the case, 
the correct use of which is yet necessary in 
our speech, because we must at times dis- 
criminate between “me” and “I,” “them,” 
and “they”—as in this sentence: “I regard 
you more highly than them,” that is, “than 
I regard them,” or “He likes Jean better 
than me,” that is, “‘than he likes me.” These 
illustrations show that there is a reason for 
holding on to this case distinction. It leads 

(Read further on Page 110) 
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The Influence of the Radio 


By Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, the Journal of the National Education 
Association, and Chairman, the National Committee on 


our system of money and in some 
quarters there is fear that the coinage 
will be depreciated and debased. There is 
another coinage far more precious, far more 
essential to human happiness and stability 
than the pieces of metal or paper which we 
use in our daily financial transactions. This 
more fundamental coinage consists of 
the ideals, purposes, manners, morals, 
and habits of thought and feeling 
which make up the culture of a 
people. To debase this culture is 
more far-reaching and serious than 
to debase the financial coinage of a 
nation. The level of national culture 
is in the minds of the people. In a 
democratic civilization it is in the 
minds of the masses of the people. 
Commercial radio programs in the 
United States, in spite of occasional 
bright spots, have grown worse and 
worse, more and more willing to 
violate standards of common decency, 
honesty and good taste. The degredation of 
our national culture will continue until we 
recognize the imperative need for free non- 
commercial radio channels in the hands of 
the educational authorities of each of the 
several states. Radio is the voice of the 
future. Whoever controls that voice will 
dominate the cultural destiny of America. 
The influence of radio lies in the well- 
known psychological fact that what goes 
into the mind comes out in the life. We 
may call our radio programs by any name 
we wish—advertising, entertainment, formal 
instruction—they are all education. They 
affect our attitudes, influence our speech, 
and help to determine our purposes and 
ideals. 
While the present development of radio 
is creating extremely difficult problems of 


Jw: now there is much discussion of 


Education by Radio, Washington, D. C. 


control and management, while it may 
threaten the very life of civilization by 
subjecting the human mind to all sorts of 
new pressures and selfish exploitations, in 
its ultimate development it offers a mar- 
velous opportunity for the enrichment of 
the human mind and for the spread of truth 
until the poorest citizen may in the future 


No person in America has made a more 
intensive study of the influence of the radio 
than has Mr. Morgan. He sees the matter not 
merely from its present-day economic side, but 
in its effect upon society in the future and 
progress and achievement in the world of 
human culture and spiritual growth. Commer- 
cial supremacy of the air will delay educational 
advance and do violence to democratic ideals. 
The article was prepared especially for this 
magazine at our request.—Editor. 


be as well informed about the great facts 
of history, current events, and science as the 
average college professor is at this moment. 

The race is now face-to-face with one 
of those epoch-making changes which come 
but once in a thousand years. Citizenship 
is taking on a new meaning. Governments 
are undertaking new kinds of activities, not 
because of any inordinate ambition to in- 
crease their powers; rather because the very 
nature of the existing situation requires a 
degree of coordination, careful planning, 
and devotion to the common good which 
only governments are in a position to main- 
tain. Freedom of speech is at the very 
foundation of democratic government. To 
allow private interests to monopolize the 
most powerful means of reaching the hu- 
man mind is to destroy democracy. With- 


ILLEGAL USE OF COPYRIGHT MATERIAL IN BOOKS 


” THE past two years there has been 
a startling increase in the use of liter- 
ary property without the permission of the 
author or the copyright owner. Profes- 
sors and teachers lift pages, in some cases 
even chapters, from copyright books and 
duplicate them for distribution to students, 
without realizing that this practice is un- 
ethical and iilegal and a definite handicap 
to the future production of scholarly work. 


The federal copyright laws give to the 
author (or publisher if he is the copyright 
owner) “the exclusive right to print, re- 
print, publish, copy, and vend the copy- 
righted work.” Copying without specific 
permission from the copyright proprietor 
is contrary to the law and the person who 
uses book material without authorization 
is liable for prosecution. 

Often teachers who duplicate material for 


out freedom of speech, without the honest 
presentation of facts by people whose pri- 
mary interest is not profits, there can be 
no intelligent basis for the determination 
of public policy. 
1 ere: two outstanding needs of radio 
broadcasting in the United States today 
are, first, the protection of the educational 
and political rights of the states and 
localities which have been practical- 
ly ignored by a commercially domi- 
nated, shortsighted federal radio 
agency. It is quite obvious that our 
great American cities are centers of 
decay and breakdown, and yet our 
present tendency to concentrate 
broadcasting in the hands of na- 
tional monopolies gives these cities 
the major control of radio programs. 
Each state should demand, secure and 
maintain the right to use broadcast- 
ing channels which will reach all its 
citizens. The second major need is 
the correlation of radio broadcasting 
within the state with the educational sys- 
tem of the state. This cannot and will not 
occur effectively until each state has com- 
plete control and ownership of its own 
broadcasting facilities. Broadcasting is a 
highly skilled art and our educational in- 
stitutions will not develop and maintain 
the trained staffs which are necessary so 
long as their franchise on the air depends 
upon commercial interests over which they 
have no control. 


distribution to students are thoughtless of 
the rights of the matter but in so doing 
they are doing grave wrong to authors and 
publishers. Copyright control is granted 
authors not for the sole purpose of selfish 
aggrandizement, but to encourage research, 
authorship, and publishing initiative and 
investment. 

Since so many members of the teaching 
profession are authors themselves, they 
Should understand that the practice of 
copying books, if applied to their own 
books, would necessarily cut down their 
royalties and would also be unfair to the 
publishers who have thousands of dollars 
invested in producing the books. New 
books could not be brought out if they 
were not accorded copyright protection, and 
all civilized countries recognize this and 
safeguard literary property. 
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oe of the Dead 


F ALL the creatures that roam the 
O hills of California, only the 

coyote is accursed, for he it was 
who devoured the flaming heart of the 
First ‘Being. Ever since that day, so long 
past that even the most aged man’s grand- 
father could not recall it, the coyote’s 
tongue, seared by the heat of the Deity’s 
heart, has been black. 


A fable, this, devised only to amuse? 
No, it is not. It is one of the religious 
doctrines of the Qechyam, the Indians of 
Southern California, and, according to their 
belief, occurred during the first Ceremonial 
of the Dead. The First Being, they be- 
lieve, was conceived of the union of sky 
and earth. The sons and daughters that 
He begot are our first ancestors, and it was 
during the mourning of His death that the 
coyote made his blasphemous assault. 


Last year the Qechyam, which embraces 
several tribes, held a Ceremonial of the 
Dead—the first in ten years, and perhaps 
the last they will ever hold, for the younger 
generation, educated in Christian schools, is 
unfamiliar with the ritual. It was the 
writer's good fortune to be present at the 
ceremony, and to take the only photographs 
of it ever to be made. These photographs 
are now in the archives of the Huntington 
Library in San Marino. 


The dignity and solemnity, the quiet 
majesty of the ritual is difficult to compre- 
hend unless one has witnessed the spec- 
tacle. The Qechyam declare that the feel- 
ing of nearness to the Great Spirit is en- 
hanced because, since the Great Beginning, 
all Ceremonials of the Dead have been held 
at this same place, a small depression, or 
plateau, guarded by the ageless silence of 
rolling foothills. 


BY THOMAS WELLES 


On this hallowed ground, about twelve 
miles southeast of the little village of Pala, 
a ramada, or circular enclosure of cotton- 
wood branches, was constructed last year, 
as it has been times without number since 
the First Being was mourned. Protecting 
the plateau from invasion by the faithless 
is a great stone face, which tops a knoll 
a short distance away. This face, the 
Qechyam explain, is the remains of some 
dim ancestor, who, tiring of life, wandered 
into the hills and was petrified. 


The Ceremonial is always held at night, 
for it is then that the Great Spirit visits 
His earth-children, but preceding the ritual 
participants chant and pray for many hours 
in the blazing sun to drive away evil 
spirits and assure the Deity of His wel- 
come. 


As the black shroud of night blanketed 
the hills on the occasion of the last Cere- 
monial, and the Indians, who had come by 
twos and threes during the day from the 
farthest corners of the reservation, squatted 
cross-legged in the ramada, an old, old 
brave, the most ancient and venerated of 
his clan, held out his arms in supplica- 
tion to the North Star, and thrice intoned 
the single word “Vhawn.” Then, their 
faces reflecting the eerie light of a watch 
fire, five old men began to chant. Soft at 
first as the whispering of wind in the 
junipers, their voices welled, through the 
minor key of the chant, to the pitch of a 
lazy waterfall. 


As the chant continued to swell in vol- 
ume, other voices joined those of the five 
men, until at last eight men and eight 
women were taking part. Then suddenly 
the chanting stopped, and only the crackle 
of the fire, punctuating the stillness of the 
night, could be heard. 


Slowly the participants, leaving four old 
men to guard the fire, entered a small 
wooden shack near the ramada to examine 
the effects of the mother-in-law of the 
chief's son. It was in her honor that the 
ritual was being held, although it included 
prayers for all who had died since the pre- 
vious Ceremonial of the Dead. Soon from 
within the shack came cries of grief, almost 
hysterical in their temper. These were oc- 
casionally interspersed with the thrice 
spoken invocation, ‘““Whawn,”” which was re- 
peated, as though in echo, by the four old 
men at the watch fire. 

At last the mourners emerged from the 
shack in slow procession, bearing the dead 
woman's clothing to be burned. Before 
this final tribute to her spirit was paid, the 
clothing was washed, and part of the water 
drunk by a special official. This act sym- 
bolized the former practice of eating a por- 
tion of the dead person’s flesh, in order 
that he might take no evil with him to the 
Great Beyond. It is the belief of the 
Qechyam that the dead body is thus 
cleansed of all sin, which remains on earth 
with the living. It was during this part 
of the first Ceremonial that the coyote stole 
the flaming heart of the First Being. 

When the moon suddenly shot over the 
eastern hills just before midnight, the aged 
leader of the ritual held the clothing over 
the fire, lifting the garments above his head 
many times as the mourners intoned the 
one word “Vhawn,” and finally dropping 
them reverently to be consumed by the 
flames. Cries of anguish at once arose, in- 
creasing in volume as the clothing was 
burned. 

Then, suddenly, the mood changed; gay 
laughter replaced the expressions of grief. 
For would not the dead want their chil- 
dren to be happy? 


OUR MAIL BOX 


Appreciative letters are frequently received 
by the Overland Monthly and Out West Mag- 
azine. We find it impossible to publish these 
in full but we give herewith words of com- 
mendation from two or three of our readers 
that are typical of many letters received. 


To the Editor of Overland Monthly: 

I have just read ‘History Then and 
Now.” I consider it one of the most re- 
freshing articles that I have ever had the 
good fortune to read on the subject of his- 
torical instruction. 
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More articles of that type, especially in 
magazines of the quality of the Overland, 
will do the political world a lot of good. 
Living in hectic times, it behooves one to 
take an objective, a scientific view of many 
phases of our pedagogical wealth. 

There seems to be a great demand for 
your magazine at our large Public Library 
at 42nd Street in New York City. Some- 
times one can’t get it at all as many people 
call for it. 

JOHN LUTZ. 


Editor of Overland Monthly: 

Received the current Overland in the 
quiet of the Pocono Hills, where I have 
been resting. I enjoyed “America in Tran- 
sition,” by Moore and some of the poems 
in the previous issue. I found keen relish 
in an article on history, by Benjamin, 
which was good, especially in view of 
what we are now going through. More 
articles of that sort and of Coblentz’s poems. 

Truly yours, 
HATTIE BASHEIN. 


| 
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The Tragedy of the Comstock Lode 


ERY little is known about the dis- 
V covery of silver, but the two sons of 

a Universalist clergyman in Penn- 
sylvania were the first to strike a pick in 
the crest of the great Comstock Lode. 

Allen and Hosea Groshe, 24 and 22 
years old, sailed from Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1849, with a ship-load of gold- 
seekers, crossed the Sierras in 1853 and 
prospected for silver in Gold Canyon. Up 
to that time there had been no search for 
silver west of the Missouri. The Sonora 
Exploring and Mining Company, with 
headquarters at Tubac, Mexico, sent a few 
men across the border and some silver 
veins were reported, but no effort was 
made to claim or develop them. Gold was 
paramount in every one’s mind, all but the 
Grosh brothers, who mined just enough 
from the gold placers for a bare living and 
did not try for more, thinking always of 
the white metal. In 1854 the creek ran 
dry, and the pair re-crossed the Sierras to 
California to look for gold quartz at Lit- 
tle Sugar Loaf in El Dorado County. 
March 31, 1856, they wrote home: ‘Ever 
since our return from Utah we have been 
trying to get a couple of hundred dollars 
together to make an examination of a sil- 
ver lead in Gold Canyon. Native silver 
is found there; it resembles sheet lead 
broken very fine and that is what the 
miners suppose it to be. We found silver 
ore at the forks of the Canyon, a large 
quartz vein shows itself there.” 

Thus began the tragic epic of the Com- 
stock Lode. 

By September they had saved the money 
to return to Gold Canyon where they pros- 
pected until the end of October. Novem- 
ber 3rd they wrote to their father of their 
success: “We found two veins of silver at 
the forks of Gold Canyon. One of these 
was a perfect monster.” 


On the 22nd they wrote again: “We 
have hopes amounting to certainty of veins 
crossing the canyon at two other points.” 

The following year the brothers returned 
to Gold Canyon, after a fruitless winter 
in El Dorado. They planned to interest 
capital and form a company to develop the 
silver veins, but nobody talked anything but 
gold. 

June 8th Allen wrote to his father: “We 
struck the vein in Gold Canyon without 
difficulty but find trouble tracing it. We 
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have followed two shoots down the hill, 
have traced a third and feel sure there is 
a fourth. The two shoots we have traced 
give strong evidence of a big surface vein. 
I enclose a diagram of the shoots. The 
rock is iron, its colors violet-blue, indigo 
blue, blue black and greenish black.”’ 


August 16, 1857, Allen wrote again 
from Gold Canyon: ‘Our first assay was 
one-half ounce of rock; the result was 
$3,500 to the ton. We assayed a small 
quantity of rock from a smaller vein. The 
result was $200 per ton. * * * We are 
very sanguine of ultimate success.” 


All this time the brothers were panning 
just enough gold dust to buy bacon and 
beans, and living like Piute Indians. Their 
hut was merely a heap of brush on poles, 
with a dirt floor and pine boughs for a 
bed. The cooking was done out-of-doors. 
Some miners who spent the winters at 
their claims had built cabins of rough stone 
plastered with mud and roofed with can- 
vas, boards or sticks overlaid with earth. 
A few had holes in the walls for ventila- 
tion, but generally they depended on open 
doors for air. One or two cabins boasted 
iron stoves and pipes through the roof to 
carry off the smoke, but the majority had 
stone fireplaces and iron cranes. Some of 
the miners had their wives with them, 
hardy pioneer women, and it was where 
these women lived that there were pitiful 
attempts at a home. On Sundays the men 
rested, washed their clothes (if alone), 
cleaned out their cabins, and made any nec- 
essary repairs to the rude hogans. Occa- 
sionally a miner took a day off and shot 
an antelope or mountain sheep for sup- 
per, but bacon, or salt beef bought at a 
station miles away, varied with potatoes 
purchased from ranchers in the valley for 
a pinch of yellow dust, was the usual fare. 
Having made sure of a great lode of silver 
in the canyon, the brothers enlisted George 
Brown, a wealthy cattle trader of Carson 
in the venture, and he agreed to put up 
the money needed to open up the silver 
mine. But luck turned the wrong way, 
Brown was killed by Indians before he 
placed the money at their disposad. When 
Mrs. Dittenrieder, the wife of a miner in 
the canyon below, went up to the brush 
cabin and told the pair, they took the news 
manfully, and declared they would carry 
on as best they could until they could find 


some one else to finance the mine. Allen 
pointed out the location to Mrs. Ditten- 
rieder; the ledge was on the eastern slope 
of the largest mountain of the range, 
Mount Davidson, and there can be no 
doubt that the brothers had uncovered the 
great Comstock Lode, the biggest bonanza 
in the West. 


ALLEN AND HOSEA worked togeth- 

er on the veins for three days be- 
fore Fate dealt the second blow. Hosea’s 
foot slipped, his uplifted pick came down 
and struck his ankle. The wound was 
deep and painful. Allen carried him on 
his back to the cabin, stanched the flow of 
blood and applied a bandage, but he had 
no antiseptics and there was no doctor of 
any kind in all southern Nevada, so gan- 
grene set in and Hosea died after two 
weeks of suffering. 

Allen dug a grave in a remote part of the 
canyon, laid his brother to rest and piled 
stones over him to foil the wild beasts. 
September 11th he wrote the sad news to 
his father: “I feel very lonely without 
Hosea, and miss him so much that I am 
strongly tempted to abandon everything 
and leave this country forever. By Hosea’s 
death you fall heir to his share. So far 
I have four veins.” 

But nevertheless he “carried on” alone, 
being made of the stuff that later held 
the Argonne. The delay caused by his 
brother's illness and death made it the mid- 
dle of November before he could return 
to California. Every day increased the 
danger of crossing the Sierras. On the 
20th he set out from Carson City with a 


-young Canadian prospector, Richard Bucke, 


and one burro to carry food and blankets 
on the hazardous journey. It was clear 
and not very cold when they started, but 
clouds gathered as they climbed the eastern 
slope before reaching Lake Tahoe near the 
head of the Truckee River. A storm in 
the Sierras means death by cold and hun- 
ger. In Squaw Valley the blizzard broke 
upon them with a roar like thunder, and 
blinding snow fine as powder and charged 
with ice that stung like needlees. The cold 
was sO intense that it was impossible to 
continue, even if they could see their way, 
and the only shelter they could find was a 
tree under which they dug a hole in the 
snow and built a fire. But they were 
(Read further on Page 111) 
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A Myth That Will Not Down 


UPON a lie told Coronado by a 

Pawnee Indian, was founded the 
myth of the Quivira. The Indian who 
lured the Spanish explorer to his death on 
the desert in the northwestern corner of 
Texas, had been taken captive by the Mexi- 
cans. He told the leader of this expedi- 
tion and his gold-mad followers who had 
gone from the West Coast of Mexico to 
New Mexico in search of the “Seven Cities 
of Cibola,” that somewhere in that direc- 
tion was a tribe of Indians who possessed 
large quantities of gold. 

The result was a rush across new Mexico, 
The Panhandle and northeastward to the 
eastern border of Kansas, where the gold- 
seekers fopnd the’ Quivira—a tribe of mis- 
erable savages who owned no gold or any- 
thing else the Spaniards craved. 

Coronado made full report of his failure 
to Mendosa, Viceroy of New Spain and pa- 
tron of all adventurers of Spanish descent 
in the New World. The myth, however, 
persisted to raise its alluring head. It be- 
guiled Juan de Onate, Alonzo Vaca, Louis 
de Rozas, Diego de Gaudalajara and Juan 
de Mendez—all of whom spent much time 
hunting for the fabled goldfields of the 
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Quivira. 

The myth persisted, although all, these 
were forced to report the failure of their 
quest. It continued to live for more than 
250 years, until white men located what 
they thought the home of the Quivira in 
Central New Mexico—in the ancient pueblo 
of Ta-bi-ra. The ruins now known as the 
GRAN QUIVIRA were built by the Span- 
ish padres between 1625 and 1640, close 
to the ancient pueblo. 

Ta-bi-ra, like Cuarai and Abo, and many 
other pueblos which were scattered along 
the eastern base of the immense cordillera 
which cuts New Mexico from north to 
south, was abandoned about the year 1675 
because of the raids of the blood-thirsty 
Apaches. Sixty-eight of the padres who in- 
habited Gran Quivira were killed by the 
Indians and the revolting natives. From 
the two who escaped (so runs the tale 
handed down from father to son by the 
Mexicans who returned to repopulate some 
of the ancient pueblos), came the report of 
immense treasure buried by the padres in 
and about the limestone walls of Gran 
Quivira. Some of those ancient pueblo- 
dwellers still possess parchment maps 


Letter From Louisa M. Alcott to Viola 


Viola Price Franklin has had a rich expe- 
rience as teacher, writer, librarian and liter- 
ary critic, and personal acquaintance with 
many literary folk. The accompanying Ilet- 
ter from Louisa M. Alcott, written to Mrs. 
Franklin many years ago, is of especial in- 
terest because of Miss Alcott’s Centennial Cel- 
ebration this year. Mrs. Franklin used the 
letter in a lecture on “Habits of Literary Wo- 
men.” The letter is reprinted exactly as it 
was written to Mrs. Franklin.—Editor. 

Boston, Dec. 18th, 1885. 
Miss V. V. Price. 
Dear Madam, 

My replies to your questions are as fol- 
lows: I write in the morning. Any paper 
or pen suits me. Quiet is all I require. I 
work till tired, then rest. Winter is the 
best time. I enjoy solitude very much. I 
often have a dozen plots in my head at 
once and keep them for years. I do not 
make notes of ideas, etc. 

I do not enjoy society, and shirk its du- 
ties aS much as possible. 

I read anything that attracts me. Never 
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study. Have no special method of writing 
except to use the simplest language, take 
every day life and make it interesting and 
try to have my characters alive. 

I take many heroes and heroines from 
real life—much truer than any one can 
imagine. 

My favorite authors are Shakespeare, 
Dante, . . . Emerson, Carlyle, Thoreau . . . 
Geo. Eliot and C. Bronte . . . I read no 
modern fiction. It seems poor stuff when 
one can have the best of the old writers. 

St. Nicholas and Harper are my favorite 
magazines. I dislike to receive strangers 
who come out of mere curiosity, as some 
hundreds do, forgetting that an author has 
any right to privacy. Autograph letters I 
do not answer, nor half the requests for 
money and advice upon every subject from 
“Who shall I marry” to “Ought I to wear 
a bustle?” Mss. I have no time to read 
and ‘“‘gush” is very distasteful to me. 

If you can teach your five hundred pupils 
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showing the supposed site of the golden 
treasure. That both white men and Mexi- 
cans believe such a treasure exists is evi- 
dent in the many prospect holes that have 
been dug and are being dug about the 
ancient walls. This in the face of difficul- 
ties that would daunt the ordinary gold- 
seeker. Ta-bi-ra is deserted. There is no 
living water within 30 miles of it. The 
region about it is desolate. No gold has 
ever been found in the section. Yet the 
rumor persists and men continue to dig. 

The fact that no living water can be 
found near Ta-bi-ra but adds to the mys- 
tery surrounding the early history of Gran 
Quivira. It would seem that water must 
have existed there when the ancient pueblo 
was built many hundred—or thousand— 
years before the coming of the Spanish 
padres. The New Mexican lawgivers of a 
generation ago must have believed that 
such water existed, although hidden by 
those same padres when they abandoned 
the place. Else they would not have of- 
fered a standing reward of $10,000 to the 
individual who would find the hidden 
spring or stream. 


Price Franklin’ 


to love books but to let authors rest in 
peace, you will give them a useful lesson 
and earn the gratitude of the long suffering 
craft, whose lives are made a burden to 
them by the modern lion hunter and auto- 
graph fiend. 

Please give my regards to the young 
people and thank them for their interest in 
the little books. 

Yrs. truly, 
L. M. ALCOTT. 

P. S. I am an invalid from too much 
head work, and my right hand is partially 
paralyzed with writer's cramp, so my writ- 
ing is, aS you see, not a copy for your 
young people to imitate. 


Tt. has come to our desk a little volume, 
bound in blue, of religious poems, entitled 
“Star Paths.” It is by Helen Genevieve Nel- 
son and is from the Rymer Press of Anaheim, 
California. The verses are cheering and well 
designed to stimulate faith, hope and optimism. 
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NDY KEITH sized up the girl as 
A he brought his taxi to a stop. 

Santa Monica and Western, at 2 
a. m. The girl was young—not over 18, 
Andy thought—and of a brittle, rather 
sword-edged beauty. like a chill flame. And 
something about her appearance seemed 
vaguely familiar. 

“Hollywood and Vine,” the direction 
whipped sharp as the snap of a lash from 
the red line of her lips. “And hurry— 
please—I’'ve—oh, I should have been 
there before this . . .” 


That tense, slim set of her jaw told the 
taxi-man these were commands. He flicked 
the door shut after her and swung to the 
driver's seat as she sank back against the 
cushions. 

“Hollywood and Vine,” he echoed me- 
chanically, his mind busy with those spec- 
tral memories set dimly stirring by her 
looks. 

He lashed the heavy taxi round—no 
trafic now to hinder—and started west. 
His mirror gave back a reflection of the 
roomy hand-bag open on the lap of the 
passenger, who made energetic use of lip- 
stick and powder-puff. 

Andy’s thoughts were on the girl; her 
features still puzzled him. Some motion 
picture extra, he supposed, whose face he'd 
seen now and then along the boulevards. 
Anyway it was worth something only to 
be in Hollywood. Better than following 
a Kansas plow, just to pilot a taxi in the 
ferment of the film capital. 

The girl rapped sharply on the glass; 
Andy caught the word “Hurry!” Some- 
thing about being late for a date. There 
were plenty of places, he knew—night- 
clubs, speak-easies, plain plebeian 
booze-joints, within easy striking distance 
of her destination. Too bad, the way so 
many of these girls went. And she, so 
young, and—really—beautiful; only there 
was something coldly forbidding in her 
beauty, like the sabred poise and menace 
of a bird of prey. Anyway, he ought to 
warn her. 

— Andy heard a siren scream be- 

hind him, and, automatically, his foot 
the throttle to the floor-boards. Sheer 
panic held the Kansas farm boy now in its 
grip. His taxi shot forward like an air- 
plane speeding for a take-off. 

““Jeeminy!” he gulped as the dim swelled. 


Resemblance 
A Short, Short Story 
BY NOUREDDIN ADDIS 


It was at im that police car was shrieking 
out its brazen guts! Side streets flashed 
by like the flapping wings of some gigantic 
night bird. It was good that Santa Monica 
boulevard was deserted now. Then a long 
tan car oozed slowly by, crowding him 
swiftly to the curb. The race was over. 
Andy braked to a grinding halt. He had 
forgotten his passenger for a moment; now 
he saw out of the tail of his eye that she 
was leaning forward to look out carelessly 
at the car that nosed so tragically in front 
of them. 

“What's the hurry, buddy?” An over- 
grown, hatchet-faced man in uniform was 
gazing wooden accusation at Andy's face. 
For a moment he was dumb; empty of 
words . . . besides, what was there he 
could say? 


Then .. . at last, “No hurry at all!” 

The officer's short laugh promised un- 
pleasantness as his companions crowded 
around the taxi. He turned to direct a 
flashlight on the passenger, presenting a 
neck like a bronze nutmeg-grater to Andy's 
view. 

“I s'pose you wasn’t in any hurry 
either—" he began in a gruff, hectoring 
bellow; them abruptly his tone smoothed. 
“Why, Miss Reclam! I—I thought it 


He wheeled to Andy. “Is this the wom- 
an that got in your cab a minute ago at 
Santa Monica and Western?” he snarled. 

Andy glanced nonchalantly. “Yes,” he 
told the officer; then started as he really 
saw the girl in the clear torchlight. It 
was the same face—yet different; and now 
he knew what was that haunting likeness 
which had bothered him. This was Doris 
Reclam, the newest wonder of the celluloid 
firmament. 

‘“Well—” that red-necked policeman was 
chortling now, at the amazing cleverness of 
his own stupidity, “you'll have to excuse 
us, Miss. We was layin’ low back there 
—where you flagged this bus—and we 
thought—well, somebody's just pulled off 
a fast one at the Aster Club—stuck up the 
cashier for five grand. Thought it was 
Flapper June, the girl bandit.” 

His own words seemed to conjure up 
fresh doubt. Again addressing Andy 
Keith: “You're sure Miss Reclam’s the 
passenger you picked up back there?’ ’ 
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“Of course—who else could it a-been?” 


“You got your license all right?” the 
officer demanded threateningly. “Say, it 
might go hard with you—” He motioned 
to his comrades, “Look this bird over, boys. 
We ain't takin’ no chances!” 

He was prepared for that. “How're we 
to know you're this guy, Andrew Keith?” 
was the only question they could raise. He 
produced a sheaf of letters. “Seems to be 
O. K.” they reported. 

The spokesman turned to the girl. “Sure 
you do favor this June girl a lot .. .” 
His beefy paw motioned his companions 
before him to the police car. “Sorry, Miss 
. you understand...” 


Tensely she leaned forward. “Go on!”"— 
came the sharp whisper—‘I've lost too 
much time now...” 

NDY’'S starter whirred; the taxi 

moved on. “Doris Reclam;” he re- 
peated to himself. “Cripes, I'm sure in 
luck tonight . . . Have to send “em an ear- 
ful back to Kansas . . . Gee, maybe they 
won't envy me, though!” 

A long, crouching sedan purred angry 
impatience in the shadow of the Taft build- 
ing. Its shades were drawn; the windows 
seemed sealed shut; the paint grayed over 
evenly with desert alkali. It looked like 
a machine whose habit was to travel fast 
and far. 

The girl tapped on the glass. ‘Beside 
that gray sedan,” she called through softly. 
She pressed a twenty in his hand as Andy 
opened the door. “Thanks a lot—you've 
been a friend and brother tonight.” He 
felt her lips brush his; then the door of 
that sedan swung open and she was swal- 
lowed up as the car roared away towards 
Cahuenga Pass. 

Andy Keith stood staring mutely at his 
empty cab. Doris Reclam had kissed him 
—HIM! But what was it that gleamed so 
whitely on the taxi floor? 

A printed hand-bill; he thrust it under 
the dash light. “REWARD!” stared back 
in box-car type across the top. Beneath 
it, a girl's face. It was she; not Doris 
Reclam, but the girl who had hailed him 
at Santa Monica and Western. 

“(Flapper) June Watson,” the legend 
ran. And further down, “Clever imper- 
sonator.” 
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IDAHO 
BY AGNES SALMON 


gees the sun is coming, 
Marching in garments gold! 

See how she spreads her glory 

In strides that are wide and bold; 

She is coming down the mountain 

Her warm breath greets us now, 

Releasing life in the flowers 

And drawing green to the bough. 

Gently the water trickles 

From under the snow and ice 

And the once all-barren valley 

Becomes a paradise 

For the glorious sun is coming 

Down the mountainside 

Dressed in flowing raiment,— 

A blushing roseate bride. 


Idaho means in the flowery, Indian symbolism: 
the Sun is coming down the mountain!” 


IN CALIFORNIA 


reese | I gaze on purpling peak 
And on the blue sky doming all 
And where the roses clambering seek 
The crumbling, gray old Mission wall. 


A mist hangs in the drowsy air 
And hovers on the sleeping hill— 
A mist that makes a dreamland fair 
And lulls that dreamland at its will. 


There is no lovelier thing than here, 
Where mountain looks upon the sea, 
And both up to the heavens peer 
As if to ask how this can be— 


How all this waiting beauty dreams, 
Expectant in its silent grace; 

From what far realm so mystic gleams 
This miracle of land and space! 


I wonder how on such a day 

Men doubt that One brought all to birth; 
For only God can rouse dead clay 

To yield the beauty of this earth. 


“Look, 


BARTER 


BY HERTHA D. LUCKHARDT 
of the Chicago Poetry Circle 


HERE came a gypsy selling dreams 
And strangely. rang his peddler’s cry: 


‘New dreams for old! New dreams for old! 


Who has the price may come and buy, 
For many dreams to sell have I! 


“Here is a dream of hero’s fame, 


A golden bauble, gleaming bright! 
Who buys this dream must walk alone 

In bitterness through day and night. 

Too high a price? Ah no, quite right. 


“And here’s a garland of romance— 


A crimson love, but little worn— 
A daily heartache is the fee, 

For out of love is sadness born. 

Where is the rose without a thorn? 


“And here, a dream of endless peace 


In blue and silver; for so fair 
A trinket only this I ask— 
A life resigned to stern despair. 
Who'd have the dream of peace to wear?” 


There came a gypsy selling dreams 
And strangely rang his peddler’s cry: 


“New dreams for old! New dreams for old!” 


I bartered, but I could not buy; 
I found the price of dreams too high. 


CALIFORNIA'S MYSTIC SEA 


BY BEN FIELD 


glamour laden 


Come the swells 
Far out of Aidenn, 
Long, rolling, low. 
What romance dwells 
In winds that blow! 
Ah, warm delightful sea 
That flows to California’s shore! 
Ah, thoughts that come to me 
From out the unseen space! 
A white gull hovers o’er, 
The salt air stings my face. 
A glistening galleon sails along, 
A bride’s mist shimmers close above, 
The eager sailor lifts his song, 
A warm soft light rests on the sea 
And long long thoughts of life and love 
Come gently stealing over me. 
—From The London Poetry Magazine. 
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INA COOLBRITH AND JIM 
BECKWITH 


BY LAURA BELL EVERETT 


NA COOLBRITH, “loved laurel-crowned 
poet,” so laureated by the California 

Legislature in 1915, whose youth was 
spent in Los Angeles and whose first poem 
appeared in a Los Angeles paper, had a 
most appropriate entry into this State. The 
scout and guide, Jim Beckwith, met the 
weary family coming overland and taking 
the little girl up on the horse before him, 
led them through the pass that bears his 
name. It was one of Ina Coolbrith’s cher- 
ished memories that the scout rode into the 
pass, paused to let her look far off into 
the new land, and said, “Little Princess, 
here is your kingdom.” And her kingdom 
it was for many years. Somgs from the 
Golden Gate established her right. Her 
work on the Overland Monthly edited by 
Bret Harte, belongs to a delightful part of 
the literary history of California. Wings 
of Sunset, published soon after her death, 
contains some of her strongest poems. Her 
life, which was to follow Wings of Sunset 
soon, has been postponed by the death of 
her niece, Ina Lilian Cook, who was at 
work on the biography at the time of Mrs. 
Cook’s death. It is to be hoped that the 
book with its treasures will ultimately reach 
readers. Miss Coolbrith was a rare letter- 
writer and corresponded with many writers. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman consulted her 
frequently while preparing his great an- 
thologies, American Poets and Victorian 
Poets. A large package of Stedman's letters 
was one of the treasures that Miss Cool- 
brith lost at the time of the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire, when her home on 
Russian Hill was destroyed. 


The recent naming of a peak near Beck- 
with Pass, “Ina Coolbrith,” was a deserved 
honor. The expedition of the California 
Writers’ Club last year could well be made 
an annual pilgrimage for the State in 
general. 

The attempt to have the name of the 
mountain pass in the northeastern part of 
the State, so long known as Beckwith Pass, 
changed to agree with the spelling used 
by the man for whom it was named, seems 
hardly necessary. The present spelling, au- 
thorized by long usage, is the more con- 
venient form. “Beckwouth,” while correct, 
would be confusing. To Jim Beckwouth, 
Scout, getting parties safely across the 


mountains before the snows fell, and per- 
fecting himself in the lore of the forests, 
were undertakings beside which a slight 
variation in the spelling of a name would 
have seemed most trivial. 


SUNLAND SONG 


AILEY MILLARD, well known for his 
verse, novels, historical works and short 
stories, has written another volume of poems 
entitled, SUNLAND SONG. This from the 
press of the Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 
San Francisco. The binding and general ap- 
pearance of the volume appeal to the esthetic 
and to the experienced taste of the booklover. 
From about 1910 to 1920, Mr. Millard was 
Editor-in-chief of the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
Today he is editorial writer for the Los An- 
geles Times. 

For several years, along about 1897, Bailey 
Millard was the Sunday Editor of the San 
Francisco Examiner. He belonged to a liter- 
ary club where, at that time, a teacher by the 
name of Edwin Markham was wont to read 
eagerly his poetic creations. One evening, this 
same Markham read a poem entitled, “The 
Man With the Hoe.” 

Mr. Millard sat up and took notice, as might 
be said. He gave Markham $50 for that poem 
that well might have been valued at $5000, and 
that probably could have been purchased at 
that time, for the sum of $10. The world 
knows the rest, but it is fitting to relate that 
Bailey Millard had the wit and the vision to 
see the value in this masterpiece of poetry. 

Bailey Millard’s poems deal quite largely 
with matters concerning the early history of 
California; he writes of such brother geniuses 
as Robert Browning, Thomas Hardy, Edwin 
Markham, and Emerson. He sings in his lines 
and at times shows that he is a master of 
the sweep and glory of rhythm. His “Joa 
quin Miller’ is an admirable effort and carries 
his message to the hearts of those who love 
this great California poet. Again in the poem, 
“Sierra Republic” he evinces a true poetic 
mastery. While in “The Bear Flag” he seems 
to have become somewhat prosy over a sub- 
ject that should be mightily inspiring, yet on 
the whole, we are assured that “SUNLAND 
SONG” will sing its way into the good graces 
of the West and the East. Sunland Song 
sells for $1.50. 

—BEN FIELD. 


GAMBLER'S WIFE 


HE READER who wants the real flavor of 

the soil, whaq does not mind dialect but 
rather welcomes it for its picturesqueness, will 
find “Gambler’s Wife” a poignant picture of 
life bravely lived amid sordid surroundings. 
The sub-title, “The Life of Malinda Jenkins 
as told in Conversations to Jesse Lilienthal,” 
suggests how the 83-year-old frontier-woman 
has given the story of her adventures 
and experiences in Texas, in Alaska, and in 
California. Her sense of the dramatic is strong 
and her philosophy interesting. The book 
gives an illuminating picture of the hard- 
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ships borne by those who conquered the fron- 
tier. For forty-three years the wife of a 
gambler, Malinda Jenkins saw, of course, much 
of the seamy side of life. Her trenchant com- 
ments enliven many dreary or dreadful situ- 
ations. Her keen interest in life, even at 
eighty-three, is one of many interesting things 
in this human document. 
LAURA BELL EVERETT. 


TOURING UTOPIA 


VERY AGE has had its exponents of 

Utopia and an extensive literature on the 
subject. Touring Utopia is the first compre- 
hensive historical treatment of this literature. 
To Frances Theresa Russell, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English at Stanford University, we 
therefore owe a distinct debt of gratitude for 
offering a survey of a subject so replete with 
human interest and amusing incident. It 
should appeal to a wide circle of readers. 

An entertaining Prologue, a short biblio- 
graphical note and classified lists of Utopias— 
beginning with Plato’s The Republic, and Cri- 
tias and ending with such recent contributions 
as Karl Mannheim’s Ideologie und Utopie 
(1929), J. C. Lawrence’s The Year of Regener- 
ation (1932) and Stephen Leocock’s Afternoons 
in Utopia (1932)—introduce the discussion of the 
specific proposals of the Utopians. These are 
conveniently arranged under the titles of Gov- 
ernment, Education, Occupation, Recreation, 
Beauty and Art, Religion and Morality, Do- 
mesticity, and the The Satiric Suburb. The 
chapters on Versus Bellamy et al, The Worlds 
of H. G. Wells and Experiments show the au- 
thor’s fine sense of literary discrimination. 

Touring Utopia is dedicated by the author 
“To my Stanford Students who these many 
years have made for me the teaching adventure 
a veritable Utopia.” In the same spirit a 
large group of Mrs. Russell’s former students 
could reciprocate. 

Frances Theresa Russell’s Touring Utopia: 
The Realm of Constructive Humanism. Lin- 
coln MacVeagh. The Dial Press, Inc. Pp. 
310. $2.50. 


FELIX FLUGEL. 


ILHOUETTES, poetry magazine of On- 

tario, California, one of the best dressed 
publications of its kind in our country, is get- 
ting out an anthology. Its contents will be 
selected by James Neill Northe, the editor, on 
a basis of merit only and the material will be 
added to also from poems published by Mr. 
Northe in the “Warp and Woof” page of The 
Ontario Record. This page appears each 
month. No writer is to be advised in advance 
of selection from his work. Those whose 
poems are quoted may, after the appearance 
of this volume, “Threads and Shadows of 
1932-33," purchase copies if they wish; but no 
attempt is to be made to collect money in 
advance. This is a rather novel proceedure in 
anthology publication and distinctly a step in 
advance in the ethics of this kind of publica- 
tion. Mr. Northe, whose editorial work is well 
known, may be congratulated upon the method 
and idea in the bringing out of this Southern 
California publication. 

BEN FIELD. 
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The MacDowell at Peterborough, N.. H. 


BY BEN FIELD 


HE MACDOWELL Colony at Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, is similar 
in its theme and motives to The 
American Academy at Rome. Charles Mc- 
Kim is responsible for the Italian art shrine 
and Edward MacDowell for the American. 

The American Academy at Rome was 
chartered by the Congress of the United 
States. Two years thereafter the MacDowell 
Colony was founded. These events oc- 
curred about a quarter of a century ago. 

Each of the institutions has for its aim 
the providing of the most favorable con- 
ditions for the serious aspirant in the atrs,— 
any of the arts. 

Edward MacDowell was an associate of 
Charles McKim in the Roman enterprise 
and they strove for some 20 years to 
achieve their objective; but MacDowell did 
not live to see the consummation of their 
dream. 

To MacDowell’s idea of the interming- 
ling of all of the arts is due much of the 
broad, beneficial conduct of the Colony in 
New Hampshire. Congenial companionship 
was one of his ideals and this has been 
achieved at Peterborough. 

Rome perhaps looks down a little on 
Peterborough. Just what Peterborough 
thinks of Rome in these latter days is prob- 
lematical. And exactly what American 
fathers and mothers feel when being urged 
to contribute dollars they can not well 


spare to the art education of sons and 
daughters in Europe is another uncertain 
question. 

It is a well know fact that when our 
youth go abroad for education they return, 
after a series of years, less patriotic to Flag 
and Country. And as economy is gen- 
erally necessary, after the expense of edu- 
cation abroad, they must then go to work 
and become bread-winners, either by their 
art or in some other manner. The con- 
sequences are that these European lovers 
never do, in their early and impressionable 
years, become acquainted with their own 
country. In the light of the glories of 
American scenery, history, pageantry, let- 
ters, music and art in general it is not 
strange that the “Peterborough Idea” is be- 
ing acclaimed. And this is especially true 
when our European brothers, having been 
freely forgiven more than half of their 
World War debts, are now sedulously en- 
gaged in supplicating for the other and 
lesser part. 

To be sure Peterborough is a little to 
one side of the world parade. It is not 
Bohemian, but it is American and it has 
been a success for a quarter of a century. 

Here come American writers such as 
Herman Hagedorn, Julia Peterkin, Henry 
F. Gilbert, Edwin Arlington Robinson with 
his “Tristram” (a Peterborough product), 

(Continued on Page 112) 


Popular Improprieties 


(Continued From Page 102) 


one to conclude that when the old form is 
more expressive and discriminating than the 
new, it is better and should be preferred. 
Other errors such as “Everyone should 
give thanks for their daily bread” instead 
of “for his daily bread”; “The reason is 
because” for “The reason is that’; “Be- 
tween you and I” for “Between you and 
me’; “The book is laying on the table” for 
“lying on the table” makes us conscious 
that much practice and drill are yet neces- 
sary if we are to keep the grammar on 
the upward march toward literary ex- 
pression. 


Ww MAY summarize the general effect 

of improprieties upon speech by saying 
that, although they may be popular among 
many people for a time, they are not in 


accordance with the usage, custom, and 
correctness as established by careful and 


cultivated speakers or writers, who realize 
that words must fit the occasion; that words 
must be used in the right place at the right 
time to express accurate knowledge and defi- 
nite ideas. Those people of good taste 
who wish to be discriminating will avoid 
the too frequent use of improprieties and 
will exercise the same kind of judgment in 
the choice of words as in the choice of 
clothes. They will not be satisfied with 
that which is showy, common, or cheap. 
They will realize the value of selecting the 
best, for as Dr. Johnson said: “Nothing 
can please many and please long, but just 
representations of human nature. The 
irregular combinations of fanciful invention 
may delight awhile, by that novelty of 
which the common satiety of life sends us 
all in quest; but the pleasures of sudden 
wonder are soon exhausted, and the mind 
can repose only on the stability of truth.” 
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of Comstock Lode 


(Continued from Page 105) 


trapped in the snow, which continued to 
fall for days; the drifts mounted, the food 
was gone, and they could find no more 
firewood under the great white blanket that 
hid the mountains before the clouds parted 
and the sun shone. They tried to push on 
but the trail was lost under tons of snow. 
The little burro could not make its way 
through the drifts, and would have to be 
left behind to die, and as by this time they 
were starving they killed it and ate him 
raw. A few minute's exposure to the bitter 
wind froze the meat to stone, and they car- 
ried as much of it as they could. Drag- 
ging themselves forward through the snow 
(which was waist-deep on the level and 
sometimes fifteen feet deep in the drifts), 
by the tops of bushes, or jutting rocks 
they fought a slow way, foot by foot 
through the smothering whiteness. Every 
few yards they would fall exhausted until 
they regained breath enough to resume the 
struggle. Sometimes they crawled on 
hands and knees where the wind had blown 
away some of the snow, but at last they 
gained the summit. 

HE SKY was clear but the gale that 

continuously swept the high peaks 
was deadly. No living thing could face 
it long and survive. Gasping for breath 
they sought the cover of the trees on the 
western slope, and tried to kindle a fire 
but the matches were hopelessly soaked 
with snow. They managed to ignite a few 
dry sticks by a flash of powder from their 
guns to which they had clung in spite of 
everything. Over the scanty blaze they 
roasted the little meat they had saved, and 
thawed their frozen outer garments, but the 
respite was brief; another blizzard roared 
down upon them. When it had passed they 
made rude snowshoes, but could not use 
them as the snow was too soft. Assailed 
by snowblindness they could not see where 
they were going but tried to keep moving; 
to stop in the wind was to freeze to death. 
At night they burrowed under the snow 
and slept. The last shred of food was 
gone, and when they reached the American 
River they felt they were doomed. On the 
5th of December they had not tasted a 
mouthful in three days, but no longer felt 
hungry, only a horrible nausea. Bucke was 
the strongest, but proposed they give up 
the struggle, lie down and die. Allen said 
“No, we will keep on going as long as 
we can.” That night they again made a 
bed under the snow and Allen was de- 


lirious, raving all night long of a banquet 
where he feasted on all the good things of 
the earth, bought with his silver-mine. 
Next day they were unable to walk but 
continued the journey on hands and knees. 
At noon they heard the bark of a dog, and 
knew they were near a human habitation. 
Then Bucke smelled wood-smoke, and so 
they reached the Last Chance, an aptly 
named minners’ outpost, where kindly 
hands carried them indoors and put them 
to bed. 

Allen Groshe died twelve days later, 
Bucke’s feet had to be amputated at the 
ankle-joints with a kitchen knife, but he 
lived, and after studying medicine in Eu- 
rope became a distinguished physician at 
London, Ontario. 

He could give no definite information 
as to the location of the silver-mine; Allen 
had not confided that to any one but 
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George Brown, and he was dead. The 
papers which defined and recorded the 
claims were lost by Allen in the terrible 
crossing of the Sierras, and thus the secret 
was lost. 

None of the Groshes ever benefited by 
the famous lode. 


VISIONS IN VERSE 

ISIONS IN VERSE,” by Philmer A. 

Sample, is so attractive a volume that it 
should need nothing of ulterior introduction. 
There is, however, a purpose back of it that 
makes it unique. The author is the principal 
of the New Pine Creek (Oregon) High School, 
and recognizing the difficulty that many of his 
students have in going to college, he has pub- 
lished “Visions in Verse” as a method of build- 
ing a fund to be devoted to scholarships for 
his school. May his visions be realized! 

The striking beauty of the volume will speak 
for itself wherever it is seen, and many will 
be glad to own the book and to help to make 
the visions come true. Published by the Kings- 
port (Tennessee) Press, the book may be ob- 
tained from the author, P. A. Sample, New 
Pine Creek, Oregon, or from Sather Gate Book- 
shop, Berkeley. $1.75. 

LAURA BELL EVERETT. 
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